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fundamental object of the Oxford Survey is to study the
-L social and administrative implications of the industrial changes
now in progress in one small district. An industrial revolution is
being analysed while it is actually in progress.
The Survey as a whole has a particular claim to attention, since
industry in this district is rapidly laying her heavy hands not only
upon a part of rural England which has remained almost unchanged
for many centuries, but also upon one of the fairest of European
cities. The changes of the post-war period have had an immense
effect on the life of the three communities of the city, the university,
and the surrounding rural area. The interest of the Survey is not,
however, a purely local one, because changes similar to those which
are taking place in and around Oxford can be observed in many
other parts of southern England. This industrial development is
sometimes described as the 'southward* movement of industry, but
in actual fact very few factories have been transferred from the north
to the south. The establishment of new industries rather than the
movement of old ones has been the keynote of recent industrial
growth in the south of England. In a valuable paper Professor C. B.
Fawcett has shown that the areas which had the greatest increases of
population (over double the national rate) in England during the
period 1921-31 were the midlands and the south-east. According to
this author the fourteen south-eastern counties 'together absorbed
more than 5 j per cent, of the total net increase of population in
Great Britain'2 during the ten years. Oxfordshire and Berkshire are
included in this group of counties, and within the area covered by
the group as a whole the growth of the Oxford region is perhaps
the most remarkable. During the period 1921-51 the percentage
increase of the population of the city of Oxford was 197, which is a
higher rate of increase than any other 'conurbation' in Great Britain
except Bournemouth, with Poole and Christchurch (24-9 per cent.),
1  The writer of this chapter is especially indebted to the following of his colleagues
in the Oxford School of Geography, Mr. J. N. L. Baker, Mr. C. F. W. R. Gullick, and
Mr. C. C. Carter, for reading the manuscript and for making many useful suggestions.
2  C. B. Fawcett, 'Distribution of Urban Population in Great Britain, 1931*. Geo-
graphical Journal, kxix (1932), p. 109.
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